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thought added to the interpretation given, not 
a few detailing rabbinical views on the several 
points, a feature of no critical value, but yet 
lending some small measure of interest. A far 
larger class are the appended footnotes which, 
in the main, comprise citations of views different 
from and later than Dr. Davidson's. By this 
device the reviser has succeeded in very short 
space in bringing the commentary abreast of the 
findings of modem scholarship. 

Yet while these modernizing features are of 
considerable worth, one cannot avoid some little 
sense of disappointment with the general effect 
of the work. Possibly there are defects un- 
avoidable in a revision that would at all respect 
the work pi the original author, but none the 
less one wishes the task might have been accom- 
plished in such a way as to measurably, at least, 
surmount these weaknesses. Dr. Streane's 
notes, while sometimes differing from views 
taken account of and even occasionally daring 
to cast doubt upon Dr. Davidson's, yet on the 
whole are of a colorless, neutral quality. Too 
often they but relate different opinions that are 
held, without any hint of the reason for them, or 
suggestion as to which may be preferable: 
merely, here are the views and here are the 
names and you take your choice by which- 
ever name sounds best to you. When the re- 
vised work is summarized, it reduces to this: As 
far as any real critical value is concerned it is 
yet Dr. Davidson's commentary quite unaltered, 
but annotated with a spicing of citations of 
modern views. 

Still more, however, are we disappointed that 
the reviser has in such large measure failed to 
take adequate cognizance of that department 
of the study where these twenty-three years 
have meant progress of textual criticism. It is 
regrettable that he has seen fit to treat with such 
respect the accepted text, where a little freedom 
of emendation so often yields such excellent 
results. True, he sometimes notes some small 
emendation by modern scholars, but in cases 
of greater corruption where a considerable 
passage is meaningless, he still gives his tacit 
consent to Dr. Davidson's laborious and futile 
effort to construe some faint glimmering of 
sense out of a mere collocation of words in which, 
clearly, no sense exists. A striking example of 
this is 21 : 106. 

However, after all is said we must confess 
Dr. Streane's annotations have lent the volume 
some added value for present-day use. 



The Modern Man Facing the Old Problems. 

By Andrew W. Archibald. New York: 
Revell, 1916. Pp. 221. $1.00. 

From the title one would expect this to be 
a serious grappling with the old moral and vital 
problems by the modern man. Undoubtedly 
the author means it to be so. But he reveals 



his method as follows: "In this series of dis- 
cussions, the studied aim has been to unfold 
every thought from a biblical and therefore 
from an authoritative basis" (p. 7). When 
such diverse problems as "Time and Eternity," 
"The Reign of Law," "The Will as a Factor 
in Determining Destiny," and "The Ministry of 
Angels" are discussed according to this method 
it is difficult to see how the really "modern" 
man will follow the author far. A significant 
illustration of Dr. Archibald's method is 
chap, v, "Cornelian Inquires as to the Great 
Essential." What the writer is seeking to do 
is to define the essentials of true living. This 
was evidently a sermon originally; it has lost 
its text but not its tang. It begins with Cor- 
nelius of Caesarea, whose name suggests a 
carnelian (but the spelling cornelian is allowable) 
or sardius; this further suggests "various 
Cornelians," like Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus Major, Cornelia the mother of the 
Gracchi (an "ancestress" of Cornelius of 
Caesarea), "the two Cornelian brothers" (the 
Gracchi), and Lucius Cornelius Sylla. On 
this curious string Dr. Archibald hangs five 
assorted virtues, all of which are excellent and 
may be suggested legitimately enough by these 
different "Cornelians." Dr. Archibald is con- 
fident that embryonic changes "necessitate the 
bringing in of the divine agency" (p. 26). 
Again, "None but He could create the little 
ants, which with waving antennae meet and 
hold evident communications with one another." 
But this is dogmatic affirmation, not facing 
the problem in the way a modern man is taught 
to face it. 



The Grand Adventure. By Robert Law. 
New York: Doran, 1916. Pp.219. $1.23. 

Dr. Law publishes seventeen sermons in this 
volume, which is dedicated to his three soldier 
sons, and bears the distinct mark of the con- 
ditions of war, under which many of the sermons 
were preached. The final sermon gives the 
title to the volume. The subjects that Dr. Law 
handles are generally concerned with the 
fundamental problems of the religious life. 
The small and transient interests of religion 
are not treated here. The preacher makes no 
studied effort at oratory. He thinks earnestly 
and deeply, and his material commands respect 
by its intellectual worth. His eloquence lies 
in the deep feeling and the restrained passion 
of his thought and utterance. An example of 
this is the following sentence: "To realize that 
no man can really hurt you — hurt your soul — 
unless he can make you hate him, that is self- 
respect and self-vindication. It is moral 
sovereignty." Such a sentence bites with the 
force of clear and earnest thinking. No 
reinforcement of the orator's skill will essentially 
increase the power of this kind of preaching. 
It does not stir one up to a sudden "flood" of 
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feeling, but it lays hold on the deepest springs 
of thought and resolution. It represents the 
permanent force of the pulpit at its best. 



The Enchanted Universe. By Frederick F. 
Shannon. New York: Revell, 1016. Pp. 

204. $1 . 00. 

Seldom can the abused word "brilliant" be 
correctly applied to a living preacher; but in 
the case of Dr. Shannon, pastor of the Reformed 
Church-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn, New York, 
no other term is appropriate. He is radiant 
and glittering and surprising and illuminating. 
This sentence catches his eye: "The universe, 
vast and deep and broad and high, is a handful 
of dust which God enchants." In a moment 
he is busy with his wand; and we discover the 
divine movements at the center of the universe 
as we never dreamed that they were implicit 
there. These sermons cannot be measured by 
the ordinary yardstick; they can hardly be 
criticized; it is better to enjoy them. But let 
no preacher try to imitate them. They are 
in a class by themselves and the product of a 
unique mind. Since Phillips Brooks preached 
on "The Light of the World" it has seemed as 
if there were little that could be spoken on that 
subject that would have original value. But 
Dr. Shannon preaches on the same text and his 
sermon stands out with an individual character. 
He describes much of our modern pessimism as 
"the mere noise of brains in the throes of 
thought-friction" (p. 46). Here is a picture 
of the earth's wealth: "Untold ages ago God 
filled our world-cellar with coal, and every lump 
taken out of it is a clot of the sun's blood turned 
black." He speaks of the spring verdure thus: 
"Every sprig of grass that has climbed out of 
its tiny grave and become an emerald string for 
the south wind to finger a resurrection melody 
on." Of Christ he says: "Verily, he is the 
Saviour of the men-who-can't that they may 
become the men-who-can." Dr. Shannon's 
diction has wide range and startling novelty; 
we note "sheaved," "worthful," "back bone- 
lessly," "gawk," "plangent," among many 
other unusual terms. These sermons are not 
mere brilliant addresses; this is preaching of 
the most genuine and effective kind, at least 
for the congregations that are fortunate enough 
to hear Dr. Shannon. 



An Ambassador. By Joseph Fort Newton. 
New York: Revell, 1016. Pp.226. $1.00. 

Dr. Newton's call to the City Temple, 
London, from his pastorate in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has called general attention to him as 
a preacher. This volume contains fifteen 
sermons, eleven of which were preached at the 
City Temple while he was visiting there, before 
his final call and acceptance. The remaining 



sermons were delivered in America. The 
dominant note in the sermons preached in 
England is Christian good-will. The subjects 
are concerned with the Christian life and doc- 
trine in their general relations, emphasizing 
the fundamental problems of God and the 
relations of men to Christ. One feels the 
influence of the platform in this preaching; 
the congregation is before us as we read, and 
we are aware that Dr. Newton is seeking to 
impress his truth by his skill as speaker as well 
as by his accuracy as thinker. This is right. 
The sermon is not designed to be read, but to 
be heard. But Dr. Newton is often careless in 
his workmanship. We do not think "makes 
plea" well chosen (p. 25). The words "setting 
himself" are obscure (p. 52). "Bernard of 
Assisi" is more accurately known as Bernard 
of Quintavalle (p. 88). Undoubtedly the word 
printed " treaties " should be " treatises " (p. 90). 
Certainly quotation marks ought not to be set 
around these words, as they are on p. 191 : 
"And by the vision splendid, 
We are on our way attended." 
Dr. Newton has a message for the age. It is 
strongly put, but there are too many blemishes 
in its form. 

Paul and His Epistles. By D. A. Hayes. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1915. 
Pp. 508. $2.00 net. 

Professor Hayes of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute furnishes this volume in a " Biblical Intro- 
duction Series" issued by the publishing house 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. The book 
contains a sketch of the apostle Paul and a 
general chapter on the epistles as a whole. 
These are followed by a detailed discussion of the 
character and contents of I and II Thessalonians, 
I and II Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Phile- 
mon, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, and 
the Pastorals in this order. A " Closing Word " 
appeals for the study of the Pauline epistles 
and hints at a volume on John, which we suspect 
to be forthcoming from the studies of the author. 
The outstanding characteristic of this book is 
its interesting presentation of the material. 
The style is fluent and clear. The pages are 
generally free from technical terms (p. 470 is 
an exception). The writer is quite in love with 
his subject and presents it ardently. For 
the reader without technical training this volume 
will serve as a delightful and informing intro- 
duction to this section of the New Testament 
literature. But it will not give the most modem 
point of view. Turn, for example, to the treat- 
ment of the Pastoral Epistles. Professor 
Hayes holds that Paul was "liberated from the 
Roman imprisonment of which we read in the 
Book of Acts" and enjoyed another period of 
missionary activity; the "Pastoral Epistles 
are genuine " ; I Timothy and Titus were written 
from some place in Asia Minor or Macedonia 



